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FACES IN FRANCE 

BY ARTHUR HUNT CHUTE 



According to a popular saying on the continent, " You 
might meet all the World and his wife on the bridge across 
the Golden Horn." To-day you may meet all the world 
without his wife behind the lines in France. Kings and Presi- 
dents, soldiers and statesmen, authors and artists, capitalists 
and laborites, priests and prelates, all are passing on what 
may be likened to the stage of a world cinema. 

In the early day Saint Omer was the Headquarters of 
the British Army in France. This city bearing the mystic 
appellation of G. H. Q. was a portentous place, athrill with 
sights of vast significance. 

My visits to Saint Omer were memorable occasions be- 
cause of the faces encountered on its streets, and because of 
the historic personages sheltered within its unpretentious 
houses. Into Saint Omer came a cobwebbery of electric wires 
from all the battlefields, which made that silent little town the 
heart of all our struggles. Along a dark and obscure side 
street of the town, I often stopped and pondered where a red 
and blue light shone dimly through the night. Behind that 
light was the Commander-in-Chief into whose humble room, 
as into a whispering gallery, came all the rumors of France. 

Coming down the Headquarter's street one afternoon I 
encountered a face that startled me by the awful prestige 
which was carried with it. It was Kitchener of Khartoum. 
I had seen Lord Kitchener once before in Cairo, walking from 
his official residence clothed in mufti. Then I regarded him 
as mere man, but now he seemed demiurgic, as he suddenly 
loomed before me. He was accompanied by Mr. Asquith, the 
Prime Minister, but I did not notice him. 

Lord Kitchener was wearing the uniform of a Field Mar- 
shal, and the passing glimpse which I had of his face made 
me think of the East, where he had dwelt so long. The pro- 
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found and changeless calm of Buddha was written there. 
Looking at him in his transcendental poise that afternoon 
it seemed impossible that base calamity could ever over- 
whelm him. 

At the funeral of Sir Thomas Capper in the City of Lilliers, 
I saw many of the great ones of our Army. Among those 
that passed in the procession, was a thick-set, peppery little 
man, quick of movement and imperious of countenance, the 
whiteness of whose hair accentuated the ruddy color of his 
face. This was Sir John French, the Commander-in-Chief. 
I stood rigidly at attention as he passed, and gazed in awe 
upon the arbiter of all our soldier destinies. This little man 
for us possessed the attributes of God. His merest word 
could launch us into bloody battle, or call us back again from 
death. 

Another face and figure lingering with me from the pass- 
ing pageantry was that of a man who gathered unto himself 
all the ideals I had for a soldier : that was Sir Douglas Haig, 
who then commanded the First Army. As he passed a wave 
of satisfaction swept across me, and I exclaimed within my 
soul, "At last I have found the soldier of my dreams." 

Trained to the minute, like a perfect athlete, Sir Douglas 
represented the last word of Anglo-Saxon evolution. With 
a thin, lean, cavalry leg, a slim waist, and broad shoulders, he 
was such a type as in civil life would easily have flowed out 
into corpulency. But the General of fifty-four was as trim 
and neat in figure as a youth of twenty-two. What hard and 
endless training and riding, and what pride of person, that 
thin cavalry leg bespoke 1 To be so perfectly trained, and 
yet so full of years, seemed almost beyond belief. But my 
eyes did not belie me. 

Sir Douglas was dressed in the plainest service uniform, 
notable for its absence of gold and crimson that rendered 
lesser Generals more conspicuous. He wore a pair of oiled 
Norwegian trench boots, and a fleece-lined British Warm. 
His face was in harmony with his perfect figure, representing 
that which the Greeks so loved to find, an equipoise of mind 
and body. 

Sir Douglas Haig was a product of Christ Church Col- 
lege, Oxford, where the classic ideal reigned, and in appear- 
ance above all the soldiers that I have ever seen he embodied 
that ideal. He had a strong jaw, high cheek bones, and a 
clear blue eye with a V-shaped wrinkle ever breaking at the 
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corners which transfused the otherwise dominant features 
with genial kindness. He was stamped over all with the 
Anglo-Saxon birthright to command. 

To compare the issues of our cause I like to take the face 
of Haig and the face of Hindenburg and place them side by 
side. This is a war between the beast and the man, and in 
these two faces our opposing ideals are clearly contrasted. 
No woman or child would ever trust themselves in a dark 
street with a face like that of Hindenburg; they would flee in 
terror before such a brutal apparition. But the soul of 
Humanity that shines in the face of Haig is unmistakable. 

One Sunday morning I attended church in Air-sur-Lys 
and that occasion for me was a wonderful vis-a-vis of Some- 
bodies. A smart drill beforehand made us suspicious that 
Great Ones would be there, and so it proved. When we 
arrived in the Grande Place we found troops of all arms 
pouring into the square from every tributary street. It was 
raining Generals. I never saw such a bevy of Mighty Ones. 
The insignia of cross-swords was everywhere. 

What a sight those army potentates were, their breasts 
replete with ribbons of many campaigns, from Tel-el-Kebir 
and the Northern Frontier to South Africa and Thibet! 
What stories lay behind those ribbons ! But one forgot the 
ribbons when he beheld the faces of the Generals — faces of 
more fascinating interest could not be imagined. Most of 
them were cast in a big mold. All were lean and wiry, they 
looked the picture of mental and physical fitness. 

Whilst I was lost in wonder at the sight of the Generals a 
car rolled up, bearing upon the front the Royal Standard, 
and while my mouth was agape the King of England stepped 
out. A sharp command rang out, and we all stood rigid at the 
salute. The King passed within five feet of me. Here was 
the living touchstone of our Empire ! Then suddenly I came 
to Earth with a start, a fair-haired boy with a rosy face 
bounded out of the car and answered the rigid crowd of offi- 
cers and men with a shy and artless smile. At first the boy 
appeared so small and young that I took him for one of the 
lesser Princes ; but no, it was the Prince of Wales. 

At the end of the church services came the National 
Anthem, and there in the midst of that singing prayer on his 
behalf stood the King himself. Behind him were high 
Admirals, Generals, and Lords of his staff. In the side 
streets could be heard the clattering hoofs of squadrons of 
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cavalry guarding the approaches into the square, and from 
far above came the thrumming of aeroplanes on the watch 
for foes from the sky. 

The march past was a great spectacle. It was all dull 
khaki, but it had an aspect of grim business which made it 
more impressive than all the blazing pageantry of all the 
Household Guards at home. 

That evening I saw the car with the Royal Standard 
approaching. With several other officers I came to attention 
at the curbing, and the King gave us a smile whose personal 
appreciation I shall long remember. Behind His Majesty 
came a car bearing the Union Jack, and inside I caught a 
glimpse of Sir John French, who returned our salute with as 
much personal good-will as the King. 

Among all those faces of old-world history makers, I 
remember two new-world faces that have contributed greatly 
to that self -same history. I saw General Sir Sam Hughes, 
while he was on a visit to France, reviewing a detachment of 
Canadians marching up to the trenches. Behind the face of 
Sir Sam was a wondrous story, for he above all others was 
the creator of the Immortal First Canadians; he put our 
Canadian Army in the field, and put them there with utmost 
speed. Sir Sam's face that day bore witness to the fact that 
his eyes were beholding the reward of his labors. His sleep- 
less, tireless nights and days, from that fateful fourth of 
August, were productive of that invincible force that marched 
before him. That day his face bespoke a satisfaction that I 
am sure none of his political opponents have ever since been 
able to steal away. 

One early morning in the dawn, rushing up with ammuni- 
tion in the midst of a battle on the Somme, I beheld General 
Sir Arthur Currie, who now commands the Canadian corps. 
General Currie's First Canadians were attacking that morn- 
ing, and the General stood on a hilltop gazing out with his 
glasses toward the smoking, thundering line. What romance 
was gathered up in my flashing glimpse of that Canadian 
General! A few years before he was an unknown business 
man in Canada, but now he was in part director of one of the 
greatest battles of the world. 

General Sir Arthur Currie's transformation is the miracle 
wrought by war. America saw this same miracle often in the 
days of her civil strife, and soon she may see it again even as 
wondrously as before. Faces that yesterday were all 
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unknown in this land may even yet be shining beside such of 
the immortals as Grant, and Lee, and Jackson. 

To the soldier, the mass of faces one encounters going up 
and down in France, the commonplace ones, are often as 
wondrous as those that are famous. 

After long, long nights of vigil in the trenches, one returns 
to the country of man with keenest sense for every passing 
sight in a world that is human. To the soldier marching back 
from the delirium of battle, scenes that before were passed 
unnoticed are now beheld with rapture. The long straight 
road with Norman poplars, the village square, the tavern 
door, homes where smoke curls up at nightfall, all these come 
back as precious sights from a world we had loved and reck- 
oned lost. 

With the glorious thought, I am alive again, my eyes 
would crowd into those thrilling hours a pageantry of sights 
that no long-drawn monotony of peace could ever marshal. 
Coming from the trenches the faces that I passed upon the 
road or in the town or village could not escape me. Like a 
child I passed big-eyed as in a world enchanted. The mun- 
dane things had flown into the realm of fancy, a climbing vine 
upon the wall, or a light in the window at twilight, were 
flashes of endless romance. Before they were merely things. 
But now they were wondrous sights, and so above all were 
human faces. 

When I first arrived in France it seemed to me that most 
of the faces were always alight with sunshine and gladness. 
I wrote to my people at home, " You should not be sad, for 
everyone smiles here in France." But two years of partner- 
ship with them in tragedy and pathos gave me the eyes to see 
their deeper and sadder features. As the shadows flit across 
the straight and sunlit fields of Flanders, so sadness flitted 
over those sunlit faces. 

Those who say that the French wear their heart on their 
sleeve must go back to-day and learn a deeper lesson. Mer- 
curial in temperament, with the soaring spirit of the eagle, 
the French must always show feeling, but their sadness is 
veiled, except to those that have shared that sadness with 
them. 

During the first winter of the war I passed down the 
Boulevard de Paris in Havre at the hour when merrymaking 
was at its zenith. 

" Why, this little seaport town outshines Paris," I ex- 
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claimed to my pal, as we sat in a thronged cafe basking in the 
warmth that shone from the faces of those merrymakers. I 
had been in Havre before in the days of peace, and I observed 
that night, " War is like champagne in the way that it 
brightens the face of a sleepy town." 

On a Sunday night two years later I attended mass in 
the Cathedral at Havre. The Cathedral was crowded, and 
from the front I gazed back over a mass of upturned faces 
that were heartbreaking in the depth of sadness written on 
them. Again at a later time I stood on the steps of the Made- 
leine in Paris, whilst the crowd came flowing out from a Pas- 
sion Friday service. Gethsemane and Golgotha were not 
unknown to that multitude that overflowed beneath the classic 
pillars of that beautiful church. It was written on their faces. 
From these experiences I learned that one should go to the 
churches and not to the cafes to behold the deeper heart of 
France. 

While I was stationed at the Headquarters of the First 
Army I often attended mass in a little village called Boesing- 
ham. It seemed as though I had come from a far off world 
into the very inner cloisters of that quaintest village. It was 
far removed from the tide of war, all the able men-folk had 
gone, and the prevalence of black and thick veils told the 
pathetic story. When the cur6 arose to preach, the veils were 
lifted, revealing faces of most poignant sadness. 

Outside the summer sunshine played amongst the vines 
and flowers of the venerable churchyard where everything 
was sadly reminiscent of love that had departed. I gazed 
upon a row of faces in a pew across from mine where sat a 
mother and three daughters, the whiteness of whose faces 
showed in strong contrast to their mourning black. The eyes 
of all these women bore the look which a few of the masters 
gave our rarest Madonnas. 

Sometimes on week days in the market place at Aire I 
beheld these Madonna-like faces again. But the shadows 
flown, they passed along in seeming gladness. 

A few days before the first fateful gas attack at Ypres, 
the doomed city was thronged with many faces. Citizenry 
and soldiery mingled alike in the streets and in the cafes. 

Vastly different were the faces that I saw a few days later 
when the British bugles sounded, " Come for the love of God, 
Boys ! " through the stricken streets of Ypres. Wide-eyed 
with terror the women fled. The roads that led from Ypres 
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that night were full of fleeing faces, white with mute distress, 
eloquent of sorrow that was deeper still than terror. 

I saw whole families fleeing together with all that they 
could carry in their arms, their Lares et Penates, or all that 
they could gather. I saw bedridden grandparents, and 
infants-in-arms, helpless to move, being borne along in carts 
for days. I saw one old woman stricken by the infirmities 
of age in a wheelbarrow wheeled by a man, perhaps her son, 
who was also well advanced in years. The man looked 
scarcely strong enough to save himself, yet he was pressing 
on with the burden of the old woman whom he loved. The 
unutterably tragic faces of those stricken two leaped at me in 
the gloom of that awful hour. 

A few days later, several miles back on the road toward 
Poperinghe, the dead form of the old lady, laid out in the 
wheelbarrow at the side of the road, told the sad story of her 
end. What of the anguish-faced old man, that loved her, and 
was trying to save her? I often wondered of his fate. From 
such depths of anguish how can faces ever lighten up again 
and smile? 

But the smiles always return. Next year we were back 
again in that tragic salient, and often in the evening hour, up 
and down on the streets of Poperinghe, we beheld faces 
serene with twilight contentment, which a year before had 
known the terror of Ypres. 

The Sea of Galilee is a place of ruling sunshine, but 
sudden storms from the eastern desert swoop down from its 
high shores and in a twinkling envelop all in blackness. Then 
comes the sunshine again as quickly, and all the blackness 
seems departed. So it is with the faces in France. Now and 
again stark terror swoops upon them, or poignant grief rains 
down, but this aspect of foreboding comes and goes as swiftly 
as the storms of Galilee. In spite of all their tears and all 
their woes, sunshine prevailed upon the faces that I saw in 
France. 

Arthuk Hunt Chute 



